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Jl Man I Knew 

/ KNEW a man who never met 

Another on the way without 
A greeting, and a smile so stout 
That no one, seeing, could forget. 

As in the old days one could trace 

The slow lamplighter’s brightening wake. 
So did this man, in passing make 
The street behind a lighter place. ' 

Now he is dead. His legacy 

Was graciousness, the cloak he wore, 

And I, who live, ask for no more 
Than that a portion comes to me. 

—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 




Carbondale Gazed In Wonder 

When Electric Lights First Blazed in D. & H. Locomotive Shop 


T HE first electric 
lights to glow in 
the city of Carbon - 
dale, Pa., illuminated the 
locomotive shop of The 
Delaware and Hudson, ac¬ 
cording to Anton Roem- 
MELMEYER, retired ma¬ 
chinist. Prior to their 
installation, night work 
on the engines had to be 
done in the feeble light of 
oil lamps; when, there¬ 
fore. arc lamps were still 
in the experimental stage 
of their development, a 
dynamo and six arc lights 
were purchased and placed 
in the locomotive shop. 

When they were first 
turned on the men blew 
out all the oil lamps and 
were gratified to find that 
the electric lights produced 
many times as much illu¬ 
mination as the former. 

For some time thereafter 
crowds of people gathered 
around the roundhouse each evening to witness this 
"modern miracle.” 

MR. ROEMMELMEYER, who was born in Car¬ 
bondale, January 29, 1863, vividly remembers the 
fire of 1867 which for a time threatened to destroy 
the entire city. The conflagration started at Pren- 
degast's Store and Post Office, at what is now Main 
Street and Eighth Avenue, and rapidly spread north¬ 
ward, completely consuming the two blocks of busi¬ 
ness houses south of Sixth Avenue before it finally 
burned itself out. 


In 1873, at the age of 
ten, ANTON went to work 
in a Main Street store, 
owned by John Wilson, 
who sold everything from 
cigars and newspapers to 
birds, and in addition was 
the local representative of 
the D. L. £f W. Express 
Company. This was the 
only express company 
offering through service 
from New York City to 
Carbondale at the time 
and the shipments were 
therefore sometimes quite 
heavy. ANTON had to 
meet the trains at the old 
passenger station at Dun- 
daff Street, and deliver 
packages in a wheelbar 
row to the various con¬ 
signees all over town. 
"People used to call it the 
'Pony Express',” says 
M R . ROEMMELMEYER, 
"although I wouldn’t 
have minded that if I had¬ 
n't had to be the pony.” 

MR. ROEMMELMEYER still has the first dollar he 
ever earned, not that he was over-thrifty but because 
he could not dispose of it. His employer, in 
counting his cash one night, discovered a Peruvian 
silver dollar among the specie, which he immediately 
handed to ANTON as the first installment on his 
$4 monthly salary. 

When this establishment failed, ANTON was ap¬ 
prenticed to a French photographer, who had agreed 
to pay him $4 per month for four years. Although 
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the photographer had a good business, selling six 
half post card size photographs for $3 and tintypes 
at 75 cents each, he suddenly disappeared. ANTON 
was by no means reluctant to terminate his appren¬ 
ticeship but he did wish that his employer had not 
neglected to pay him $15 in back wages before 
taking his departure. 

D. N. Lathrop, editor of what was then the 
weekly Carbondale Leader, gave ANTON his next 
position, as "printer’s devil” in the newspaper's 
shop, at the inevitable $4 per month. ANTON 
.progressed so rapidly that he was soon permitted 
to set part of the type and to operate the firm’s 
hand-powered Franklin printing press. He was 
also made “circulation manager,” with instructions 
to personally distribute the paper to its 150 local 
subscribers. 

After he had had sufficient newspaper experience 
to convince him that he did not care to make it his 
life’s work, ANTON asked his stepfather, Jacob 
Eitel, Delaware and Hudson roundhouse foreman 
and engine dispatcher, to get him a position with 
the railroad. Master Mechanic Samuel H. Dotterer 
accepted him as a machinist’s apprentice in 1881 
and MR. ROEMMELMEYER thus began a 51-year 
career as a railroad man. 

When he reported for his first day's work, in the 
old roundhouse located about 600 feet north of the 
present site, ANTON was put under the tutelage of 
W. R. Johnson, a machinist who later became 
master mechanic of the division. 


The Carbondale locomotive shop of that period 
had space for but three locomotives and all the 
machines were steam driven. All classes of loco¬ 
motive repairs were done in this shop from minor 
adjustments to the installation of new frames and 
cylinders. When he was only 20 years old MR. 
ROEMMELMEYER was entrusted with the exacting 
work of boring cylinders and setting the guides. 
The engines of that period, instead of having one 
or two crosshead guides for each cylinder as at 
present, had four, known as skeleton guides. When 
MR. ROEMMELMEYER was first told to apply the 
guides to an engine, master mechanic C. E. Rettew 
said he wanted to see his work when it was com¬ 
pleted; apparently the task was satisfactorily done 
for Mr. Rettew examined it and thereafter MR. 
ROEMMELMEYER was regularly assigned to this 
class of work. 

Eventually MR. ROEMMELMEYER became the 
operator of a lathe in the tool room and, he says, 
"I held that job until they sold the machine from 
in front of me and tore the building down from 
over my head.” Actually a number of the machines 
were sold when the locomotive shop was razed a 
few years ago, and MR. ROEMMELMEYER was 
transferred to the tool room of the roundhouse 
where he completed his 51 years in Delaware and 
Hudson employ, retiring on pension May 1, 1932. 

One of MR. ROEMMELMEYER’S favorite avoca¬ 
tions was music and for many years, beginning in 

{Concluded on page 28) 



They Called This The “Bicycle” Type 


Left to right: Supt. S. M. Craver, Engineer "Mike” Ahearn, Fireman " Phil " Sullivan. 
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“ The roster bears new names today ; 

Old names are missing, strangely gone.. 


C7°HE year 1933 saw 191 of our fellow employes removed from 
our earthly rosier. 

Let us, still numbered there, be inspired by the memory of their 
companionship. 
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Name Occupation Location Date Entered Date Died 


Ahearn, Patrick 

Crossing Watchman 

Green Island 

May 

16. 

1893 

July 

3 

Allen. Frank W. 

Head Clerk 

Albany 

Nov. 

22, 

1904 

Aug. 

12 

Anderson, Carson B. (P) 

Engineer 

Oneonta 

Oct. 

1, 

1885 

Dec. 

, 7 

Ashline, Gilbert L. 

Water Tender 

Rouses Point 

Aug. 

22, 

1918 

July 

25 

Avelino, Phil 

T rackman 

South Albany 

Dec. 

27, 

1926 

July 

31 

Bagley, James 

Crossing Watchman 

Green Island 

Aug. 

26, 

1926 

Nov. 

26 

Ball, Frank (P) 

Engineer 

Carbondale 

Apr. 

9, 

1873 

Apr. 

18 

Barker, William E. (P) 

Trav. Car Inspector 

Susq. Division 

Aug. 

1 , 

1873 

Apr. 

1 6 

Becking, Edward A. (P) 

Foreman 

Green Island 

Apr. 

1 , 

1893 

Jan. 

1 

Beebe, Charles E. 

Trackman 

Gansevoort 

Apr. 

1 , 

1908 

Dec. 

1 2 

Belden, Jesse D. 

Roadmaster 

Whitehall 

Mar. 

26, 

1890 

Jan. 

11 

Berrigan, Patrick W. 

Trav. Timekeeper 

Albany 

Aug. 

21, 

1916 

Aug. 

5 

Bessette, Joseph H. 

Crossing Watchman 

West Waterford 

June 

1 , 

1930 

Dec. 

28 

Bodie, Clarence E. 

Lampman 

Carbondale 

Feb. 

18. 

1924 

Jan. 

29 

Boles, James P, (P) 

Crossing Watchman 

Green Ridge 

Jan. 

1, 

1926 

July 

15 

Borey, Henry 

Laborer 

South Albany 

Apr. 

15. 

1901 

Jan. 

2 

Bowlsby, Theodore (P) 

Crossing Watchman 

Plymouth 

Nov. 

16, 

1926 

Mar. 

27 

Boyle, John F., Jr. 

Track Supervisor 

Windsor 

Apr. 

1 , 

1910 

June 

26 

Brehm, Franklin T. 

Trainman 

Green Island 

May 

30, 

1900 

Sept. 

25 

Brennan, John J. 

Fireman 

Penna. Division 

Jan. 

1 , 

1909 

July 

29 

Bridges, Robert V. 

Trainman 

Carbondale 

June 

24. 

1917 

Sept. 

21 

Brierly, Joseph H. (P) 

Carpenter 

Colonie Shops 

Jan. 

1 , 

1887 

Sept. 

5 

Buffardi, Louis 

Crossing Watchman 

Ballston Spa 

July 

14, 

1933 

July 

30 

Byrne, Daniel P. 

Crossing Watchman 

Saratoga Springs 

Aug. 

6, 

, 1932 

July 

25 



















The Roll 

(Continued) 


Name Occupation location 


Carney, Celia 

Cleaner 

Albany 

Carr, George (P) 

Crossing Watchman 

Green Island 

♦Carter, Fred B. (P) 

Trainman 

Fort Edward 

Carusono, Antonio 

Trackman 

South Albany 

Case, George L. (P) 

Plumber 

Oneonta 

Case, Martin 

Crossing Watchman 

Green Ridge 

Cawieson, Wm. S. 

A. P. 0 F. E. Insp. 

Colonie 

Chard, David 

Crossing Watchman 

Green Island 

Clark, John H. (P) 

Carpenter 

Carbondale 

Cleghorn, Edmund O. 

Messenger 

New York City 

Corliss, Raymond 

Car Insp. 0 Repr. 

Mechanicville 

Coryell, George (P) 

Fireman 

Carbondale 

Cosgrove, Patrick J. 

Rec'g Clerk 

Green Island 

Couse, David (P) 

Agent 0 Telgr. 

Slingerlands 

Cram, Madison J. (P) 

Crossing Watchman 

Ballston 

Crounse, Alpha (P) 

Trainman 

Whitehall 

Dain, William 

Fore. 0 P. W. In. 

Colonie Shops 

Dalphe, Amos (P) 

Trainman 

Colonie 

Dante, James E. (P) 

Agent 

East Worcester 

DeCesare, Michael 

Crossing Watchman 

So. Glens Falls 

Deegan, William J. 

Fireman 

Wilkes-Barre 

Demczyszak, Dymit 

Chipper 

Colonie Shops 

Dickey, Garfield D. 

Assistant Foreman 

Thompson 

Dix, Clark (P) 

Road Hostler 

Carbondale 

Donner, Isabella M. 

Compt. Operator 

Albany 

Duffy, John J. 

Bridge Operator 

Green Island 

Duffy. Michael J. 

Crossing Watchman 

Olyphant 

Durkee, C. E. (P) 

Genl. Baggage Agt. 

System 

Durphy, Bert E. 

Ldg. Electrician 

Carbondale 

Eccleston, Railton J. 

Clerk 

Albany 

Emmons, Frank 

Engineer 

Carbondale 

Empie, Homer A. 

Purchasing Agent 

Albany 

Farber, Joseph 

Laborer 

Wilkes-Barre 

Farrell, Edward E. 

Conductor 

Oneonta 

Farrington, Albert H. 

Stower 

Mechanicville 

Feehan, Richard J. 

Trainman 

Colonie 

Ferry, Frank H. 

Telegrapher 

Windsor 

Finnerty, James 

Crossing Watchman 

Green Ridge 

Flemming, Velda M. 

Supervisor 

Albany 

Fletcher, William S. 

Trainman 

Carbondale 

Fox, Richard 

Gang Leader 

Green Island 

Frazier, Earl 

Air Brake Inspr. 

Whitehall 

Garrow, Dolphus D. (P) 

Foreman 

Mooers 

Garvey, Michael (P) 

Sectiomfian 

Thompson 

Gibbs, Fred S. 

Clerk 

Scranton 

Gillies, John (P) 

Engineer 

Carbondale 

Greene, Florence L. 

File clerk 

New York City 

Grenawalt, Charles A. (P) 

Conductor 

Penna. Division 

Griffin, Edward H. 

Car Repairer 

Oneonta 

Gully, Martin (P) 

Engineer 

Whitehall 

Hall. W. Robert 

Laborer 

Oneonta 

Harrison, William 

Fireman 

Carbondale 


Date Entered Date Died 

Jan. 16, 1919 Feb. 9 

July 1, 1920 May 22 

Apr. 1, 1890 *Nov. 25 

Dec. 1, 1926 July 23 

Jan. 1, 1881 Sept. 2 

Feb. 1. 1916 Dec. 27 


Dec. 

1, 1922 

Dec. 

15 

Jan. 

10, 1919 

Sept. 

21 

June 

1, 1868 

Dec. 

28 

Jan. 

15,1928 

June 

9 

Oct. 

8, 1922 

Dec. 

15 

Jan. 

1, 1906 

Oct. 

31 

July 

1, 1903 

Feb. 

24 

Oct 

1, 1886 

Nov. 

7 

Jan. 

1, 1917 

Aug. 

20 

Apr. 

1, 1884 

Sept. 

15 

Oct. 

14, 1913 

Apr. 

23 

Mar. 

1, 1884 

Oct. 

11 

July 

1 , 1868 

Jan. 

18 

June 

26, 1916 

May 

3 

Feb. 

1, 1893 

May 

12 

Oct. 

30, 1913 

Nov. 

20 

Feb. 

1, 1915 

Feb. 

21 

Jan. 

1,1905 

Apr. 

8 

Apr. 

25, 1917 

Apr. 

14 

Aug. 

22, 1923 

Dec. 

6 

Jan. 

7, 1930 

Mar. 

26 

Sept. 

1, 1891 

Nov. 

11 

July 

8, 1923 

Oct. 

1 

July 

1, 1924 

Oct. 

31 

Feb. 

18. 1906 

Oct. 

27 

Nov. 

1,1899 

Feb. 

19 

Sept. 

2, 1924 

Aug. 

24 

May 

9, 1893 

Nov. 

8 

Nov. 

1, 1918 

Nov. 

29 

Aug. 

2, 1913 

June 

12 

Apr. 

1, 1899 

June 

9 

Oct. 

26. 1931 

Nov. 

4 

Feb. 

25. 1918 

Jan. 

10 

June 

24, 1910 

Nov. 

23 

Dec. 

1. 1904 

Feb. 

12 

Apr. 

4, 1924 

July 

4 

July 

1, 1883 

Mar. 

27 

Sept. 

1, 1871 

Feb. 

19 

June 

20, 1903 

Jan. 

22 

Feb. 

1, 1901 

Sept. 

21 

July 

16, 1917 

Nov. 

24 

June 

9, 1887 

Apr. 

28 

Mar. 

4, 1925 

Apr. 

9 

Jan. 

1, 1869 

Mar. 

7 

Dec. 

13, 1922 

Feb. 

9 

May 

2. 1907 

Oct. 

9 
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The Roll 


Date Entered Date Died 


Heatherman, Michael (P) 
Hetzko, Andrew (P) 

Himes, Clarence E. 

Hoey, Bessie B. 

Holcomb, Richard 
Holley, Albert C. 

Houston, Edward 

Jansen, Arthur 
Johnson, Edward 
Jones, John E. (P) 

Jones, Louis R. 

Kemper, George G. 

Kiffen, Thomas S. (P) 
Kuzmick, Joseph 

LaPierre. William H 
Lashier, Joseph (P) 

Leach, George 
LeCours, Philip 
Leonard, William B. 

Longo, Joseph (P) 

Looby, Robert (P) 

MacGown, Mortimer W. 
Madigan, Joseph A. (P) 
Manning, John 
Martin, Philip (P) 

Miller, Archie 
Miller, George F. (P) 
Milliman, Jarvis W. (P) 
Millnamow, John H. (P) 
Molinaro, Benardo 
Mollahan, James 
Montgomery, James 
Mooney, John J. 

Moore, Arthur E. 
Morrison, Charles E. (P) 
Mullady, Edward F. (P) 
Murphy, George 
Murray, William 
McAndrew, John (P) 
McCabe, Henry J. 
McCracken, J. Bruce 
McEvoy, Michael 
McGovern, Michael J. (P) 
McLean, John (P) 
McMahon, Thomas 

Nolan, Thomas H. 

Noll, Jacob 

O’Boyle, John J. (P) 
O'Brien, Timothy 
O'Connell, James H. (P) 
O’Horo, Frank A. 


Conductor Binghamton 

Crossing Watchman Green Ridge 
Collector Troy 

Clerk Glens Falls 

Loco. Inspector Binghamton 

Tie 8 Lumber Agt. Albany 

Hostler Carbondale 

Engineer Oneonta 

Air Brake Inspector Colonic 

Blacksmith Carbondale 

Fireman Oneonta 


Crossing Watchmai 
Section Foreman 


Engineer 
T rackman 
Supervisor 

Laborer 

Clerk 

Switchtender 

Engineer 

Machinist Helper 
Teleg.-Towerman 
Pumpman 

Crossing Watchman 
Coaler 

Crane Operator 
Crossing Watchman 
Caretaker 
Plumber 8 Piper 
Machinist 

Stat. Boiler Fireman 
Crossing Watchman 
Crew Dispatcher 
Crossing watchman 
Acting Foreman 
Clerk 

Crossing Watchman 
Trainman 

Crossing Watchman 
Crossing Watchman 


Mar. 1,1891 
Aug. 1, 1883 
Dec. 7, 1917 
Aug. 8, 1918 
May 20. 1924 
Nov. 1, 1877 
Mar. 11. 1926 


Oneonta 

Jan. 

17, 

1905 

Colonie 

Feb. 

28, 

1924 

Carbondale 

Nov. 

2, 

1923 

Oneonta 

Dec. 

21. 

1912 

Albany 

Apr. 

1 , 

1885 

Colonie Shops 

Dec. 

14, 

1904 

Olyphant 

Feb. 

25. 

1925 

Albany 

May 

20, 

1920 

Westport 

Sept. 

1. 

1879 

North Albany 

May 

10, 

1900 

Ballston Lake 

Nov. 

3, 

1928 

Albany 

Jan. 

8, 

1916 

Oneonta 

Oct. 

1 , 

1913 

Champlain Div 

Jan. 

1, 

1870 

Colonie 

June 

1, 

1925 

Troy 

Sept. 

16, 

1912 

Albany 

Dec. 

1, 

1906 

Champlain Div 

May 

1. 

1880 

Binghamton 

Dec. 

16, 

1922 

Kenwood 

Apr. 

1 , 

1880 

Fort Edward 

Feb. 

15, 

1916 

Hudson 

July 

1, 

1926 

Carbondale 

Dec. 

18 

, 1917 


Wilkes-Barre 
Green Ridge 
Menands 
Colonie 

Susquehanna Div. 

Saratoga 

Voorheesville 

Susquehanna Div. 

Carbondale 

Binghamton 

Binghamton 

Glens Falls 

Carbondale 

Green Ridge 

Plymouth 


T rainman Carbondale 

Crossing Watchman Green Island 

Chief Power Dist. Carbondale 
Crossing Watchman Green Island 
Clerk Green Island 

Trainman Wilkes-Barre 


Dec. 26 
Apr. 22 
Aug. 30 
Sept. 13 
Aug. 19 
May 7 
Dec. 13 


Sept. 27, 1919 
June 4, 1923 
Sept. 1. 1913 
Sept. 25, 1922 
Sept. 1, 1880 
June 1, 1907 
Oct. 1, 1928 
Nov. 22, 1909 
Nov. 1, 1875 
Apr. 23, 1909 
July 24, 1922 
Dec. 4, 1918 


Mar. 15, 1912 

Apr. 1, 1922 

July 1, 1885 

Apr. 1, 1895 

Aug. 1, 1875 

Feb. 6, 1916 


Nov. 

2 

Mar. 

21 

Sept. 

30 

Apr. 

19 

Dec. 

19 

Aug. 

28 

Apr. 

28 

Apr. 

21 

Dec. 

3 

Sept. 

17 

Apr. 

20 

Dec. 

28 

Oct. 

12 

May 

27 

May 

21 

Jan. 

1 

Oct. 

22 

July 

12 

Apr. 

7 

Dec. 

16 

Apr. 

4 

Mar. 

30 

Apr. 

11 

Apr. 

16 

Oct. 

20 


July 7 
Nov. 2 
May 12 
Aug. 21 
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The Roll 

(Continued) 


Name 

Occupation 

Location 

Date Entered Date Died 

O’Rorke, Edmund 

Material Man 

Oneonta 

Aug. 

9, 1920 

Aug. 

16 

Osborne, Joseph F. 

General Foreman 

Saratoga 

Sept. 

15, 1883 

Aug. 

13 

Pace, Carlo 

Crossing Watchman 

Binghamton 

Nov. 

1, 1910 

Feb. 

15 

Patnode, Louis (P) 

Crossing Watchman 

Cohoes 

Nov. 

1, 1919 

Oct. 

22 

Pennefeather, James J. 

Engineer 

Susquehanna Div. 

Dec. 

1, 1885 

July 

16 

Peters, Theodore 

Crossing Watchman 

Colonie 

May 

15, 1925 

Mar. 

25 

Phillips, Fred 

Material Man 

Colonie Shops 

June 

5. 1905 

Oct. 

13 

Pidgeon, Thomas F. 

Plumber Foreman 

Carbondale 

Oct. 

17, 1907 

Dec. 

7 

Plue, John 

Laborer 

Oneonta 

July 

10, 1922 

Dec. 

16 

Polumbo, Vincenzo 

Trackman 

Schenectady 

Dec. 

20, 1915 

Jan. 

4 

Powell, Ashley V. 

Head Clerk 

Albany 

May 

1, 1891 

Mar. 

10 

Powell, Willard M. 

Acctg. Clerk 

Carbondale 

Apr. 

9, 1920 

May 

3 

Purcell, William (P) 

Crossing Watchman 

Ballston 

Mar. 

1. 1918 

Nov. 

22 

Randolph, Brook 

Loader 

Mechanicville 

Jan. 

25, 1924 

July 

21 

Rea, Harold L. 

Teleg.-Clerk 

Chazy 

June 

26, 1912 

Mar. 

7 

Real, Michael J. (P) 

Crossing Watchman 

Green Island 

Nov. 

1, 1898 

July 

10 

Rector, Eugene F. 

Trainman 

Delanson 

Aug. 

8. 1896 

Feb. 

22 

Rein, Peter A. (P) 

Trainman 

Saratoga Division 

Jan. 

1. 1880 

Oct. 

10 

Reynolds, Bridget 

Cleaner 

Albany 

Sept. 

1, 1913 

Feb. 

27 

Riley, Henry 

Crossing Watchman 

Saratoga 

May 

8, 1925 

Mar. 

16 

Robinson, Floyd 

Foreman 

Carbondale 

Dec. 

8, 1919 

June 

21 

Robinson, Thomas L. 

Fireman 

Carbondale 

May 

4, 1907 

May 

11 

Robinson, William D. (P) 

Chief Clerk 

Albany 

Sept. 

1, 1865 

Mar. 

15 

Rohrmiller, John 

Approp’n. Clerk 

Albany 

May 

1, 1912 

Nov. 

28 

Roth, Henry M. (P) 

Engineer 

Susquehanna Div. 

Sept. 

1, 1879 

Sept. 

11 

Ryan, John E. (P) 

Foreman 

Cadyville 

May 

1, 1912 

July 

6 

Ryan, Michael Jr. 

T rainman 

Colonie 

July 

3, 1913 

June 

25 

Sager, Bert 

Wedgeman 

Oneonta 

Dec. 

28, 1922 

Oct. 

6 

Schwab, George W. 

Trucker 

Wilkes-Barre 

Jan. 

1. 1921 

Apr. 

8 

Seitter, Ernest J. 

Foreman 

Mechanicville 

Apr. 

1, 1893 

Mar. 

29 

Sessions, William (P) 

Assistant Foreman 

Oneonta 

Feb. 

1, 1896 

Dec. 

23 

Sevesik. Matthias 

Patternmaker 

Colonie 

July 

19, 1922 

June 

12 

Shea, John J. (P) 

Trainman 

Oneonta 

Feb. 

1, 1886 

May 

14 

Shevchuk, Max 

Trucker 

Mechanicville 

Apr. 

14, 1930 

Mar. 

27 

Shoppy, Alex A. 

Trainman 

Carbondale 

July 

8, 1907 

Jan. 

19 

Sleight, David E. (P) 

Agent-Teleg. 

Dresden 

July 

16,1892 

Nov. 

26 

Stapleton, James H. 

Patrolman 

Oneonta 

June 

9, 1916 

Mar. 

1 

Stiles, Charles (P) 

Crossing Watchman 

Green Ridge 

July 

1, 1922 

July 

2 

Stranahan, John H. (P) 

Engineer 

Susquehanna Div. 

Jan. 

1, 1871 

June 

4 

Sullivan, John J. 

Janitor 

Carbondale 

Aug. 

27. 1920 

May 

6 

Sutton, John (P) 

Crossing Watchman 

Hudson 

Jan. 

1, 1919 

Nov. 

15 

Swanick, Thomas (P) 

Crossing Watchman 

Saratoga 

Nov. 

1, 1913 

June 

6 

Swartwood, George 

Fireman 

Wilkes-Barre 

July 

4, 1907 

Aug. 

y 

Sylands, George S. 

Engineer 

Whitehall 

Dec. 

9. 1890 

May 

3 

Terrell, David (P) 

Tool Car Att'd. 

Oneonta 

July 

1, 1899 

Jan. 

9 

Terry, John 

Metal Saw Operator 

Colonie Shops 

Nov. 

20, 1922 

Oct. 

18 

Tonkin, George (P) 

Wrecker 

Carbondale 

Sept. 

1, 1901 

Apr. 

13 

Treat, Egbert A. 

Master Carpenter 

Carbondale 

Apr. 

1, 1904 

Dec. 

23- 

Tucker, William A. 

Helper 

Willsboro 

May 

25, 1907 

June 

3 

Turner, Montague W. 

Foreman 

Carbondale 

Oct. 

1, 1894 

Jan. 

17 

Utz, Isidor (P) 

Crossing Watchman 

Scranton 

Oct. 

1. 1904 

May 

18 


I 

¥ 
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The Roll 

(Concluded) 

I'JAME OCCUPATION LOCATION DATE ENTERED DATE DIED 


Van Auken, James M. 

Car Inspr. £1 Repr. 

Binghamton 

Jan. 

5, 

1923 

Dec. 

18 

Vaughn, Frank O. 

Agent-Teleg. 

Fair Haven 

Feb. 

5, 

1880 

Aug. 

18 

Veber, George E. (P) 

Tool Room Att'd. 

Oneonta 

Oct. 

1, 

1889 

Apr. 

4 

Warner, Harry J. 

Trainman 

Oneonta 

Feb. 

1, 

1906 

July 

25 

Watkins, David H. 

Chief Clerk G. P. A. 

Albany 

Jan. 

1 , 

1915 

Sept. 

2 

Weeks, Albert C. (P) 

Baggageman 

Rouses Point 

July 

1 . 

1876 

Dec. 

27 

Welch, Charles W. 

Air Brake Repairer 

Colonie 

Jan. 

21, 

1905 

Jan. 

28 

Welling, John G. 

Acetylene Welder 

Colonie Shops 

July 

6, 

1923 

Sept. 

22 

Wencel, Martin (P) 

Conductor 

Oneonta 

Oct. 

1 , 

1879 

Apr. 

4 

Whaley, Jeremiah (P) 

Engineer 

Susquehanna Div. 

May 

1 , 

1872 

July 

23 

Wheeler, Fred S. (P) 

Fireman 

Nineveh 

Sept. 

5, 

1888 

July 

15 

Williams, Frank 

T rackman 

Smiths Basin 

Mar. 

17. 

1930 

May 

20 

Yungkurth, George 

Crossing Watchman 

Minooka 

Aug. 

5, 

1921 

July 

9 

Zeh, Charles E. (P) 

Stockman 

Binghamton 

Jan. 

1 , 

1888 

Mar. 

10 


*—Information received too late to include in 193 2 report. 
(P)—Indicates pensioned employe. 


* Requiescat in pace 

I 
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ON’T waste your time a-envyin' 

The job you'd like to do: 

Get busy, till the other man 
Will soon be envy in' you.” 

—SELECTED. 

Don’t Say It 

T HOMAS Jefferson, the third president of the 
United States, and a middle western poet, 
James Whitcomb Riley, agreed on one thing 
if on no other. Widely separated as were their 
characters, the hot headed Jefferson and the rather 
more calm Riley advised the world at large to keep 
still when angry. 

Jefferson, who outlined a rather famous “ten 
commandments” included in them this—"When 
angry count ten before you speak; if very angry, 
count a hundred.” Even a child can see that if 
he stops to count a hundred, or even ten, the 
average man is going to cool off a bit and see things 
more sanely. 

But Riley goes even farther. He says, in his 
characteristic fashion: 

"It doesn’t pay to say too much when you 
are mad enough to choke, 

For the word that stings the deepest is the 
word that’s never spoke. 

Let the other fellow wrangle till the storm 
has blown away, 

Then he'll do a heap of thinking 'bout the 
things you didn't say." 

—STALEY JOURNAL. 


What Is Wealth ? 

T HE communists in Russia had the idea, still 
held by many others, that the poor people 
would be helped if all the rich were beheaded 
or driven into exile and their property divided. 

But when this was done, the communists dis¬ 
covered that the rich people had very little that the 
poor people could eat or wear, or that could be 
divided. 

What the communists didn’t realize is that, aside 
from the ownership of land, the wealth of the 
modern capitalist lies in his knowledge of how to 
do things. It is his ability to locate and operate 
coal mines, to build hydro-electric plants, to plan 
and operate railroads, and to organize the produc¬ 
tion of goods, that gives him his power and posi¬ 
tion and a higher standard of living than those who 
ate less able. 

When this kind of skill and brains is eliminated, 
so much less is produced that the poor people ac¬ 
tually are worse off than they were before. 

Consequently, ever since the capitalistic class was 
dispossessed the Soviet has been frantically import¬ 
ing brains and machinery. Millions of dollars 
worth of machines have been purchased and high 
salaries have been paid to thousands of technicians 
from England, Germany, and the United States. 

Russia is slowly making progress. It is conceiv¬ 
able that the Soviet can develop its own manage¬ 
ment and technical skill, but it is improbable that 
this group of superior men will be willing to work 
for the same wages that are paid to common labor. 
If they will not, there will be little difference be¬ 
tween communism and capitalism. 

The notion that a modern millionaire's wealth 
consists of things to eat and wear is a myth. The 
kitchen of the wealthy man today probably con¬ 
tains very little more food than is to be found in 
any poor man's dwelling where an equal number of 
people are housed. Wealth today consists of the 
command of facilities for production and distribu¬ 
tion. If these facilities can be made to produce 
profits, all is well. If they can't be operated at a 
profit, the owner sinks into bankruptcy. Unlike 
the old-time feudal lord who owned land and barns 
filled to overflowing with food, the modern rich 
man is totally dependent on general prosperity for 
his own well-being. He can't eat his blast furnaces. 

The lesson that Russia teaches is that the capital¬ 
istic system is the most practical plan so far discov¬ 
ered for measuring and rewarding the economic 
contribution of people.— Through the Meshes. 
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Prize Section Awards for 1933 

A WARDS totalling $1,800 were distributed among the foremen of Prize Winning Sections which 
were recently announced for the year 1933. Following the custom of the past eight years first, 
second and third prizes were awarded for both Main and Branch Line sections, as well as similar 
Division and Yard prizes and first and second prizes on each division for the section showing the greatest 
improvement. Decisions were based upon the physical condition of the sections and the man-hours spent 
in their maintenance, due regard being had for variations in traffic, physical conditions and extraordinary 
occurrences. Awards were made as follows: 


SYSTEM 


DIVISION 

SUB. 

DIV. 

SEC. 

PER CENT. 

FOREMAN 

LOCATION 

AMOUNT 

PRIZE 


Susquehanna 

c 

8 

101.77 

M. Caracciolo 

Afton 

$50.00 

First 

Main Line 

Susquehanna 

D 

9 

100.99 

G. Roberts 

Schenevus 

25.00 

Second 


D 

2 

100.94 

D. Falzarano 

Central Bridge 

15.00 

Third 



2 

99.22 

J. Ruby 

Poultney 

100.00 

First 

Branch 

Champlain 

M 

8 

99.01 

A Valenze 

Lake Placid 

75.00 

Second 

Saratoga 

J 

1 

98.96 

A. Graziano 

Castleton 

35.00 1 Third 


DIVISION —MAIN LINE 


DIVISION 

SUB. 

DIV. 

SEC. | PERCENT 

FOREMAN 

LOCATION 

AMOUNT 

PRIZE 

Champlain 

K 

9 

100.70 

N. DePaul 

Port Kent 

$100.00 

First 

K 

5 

100.43 

S. Dismone 

Port Henry 

60.00 

Second 

L 

4 

99.90 

N. Deso 

West Chazy 

35.00 

Third 

Saratoga 

F 

13 

100.52 

F. Parillo 

Ballston 

100.00 

First 

F 

15 

99.78 

J. Corsale 

Saratoga 

60.00 

Second 

H 

10 

99.54 

C. Woodbury 

Fort Ann 

35.00 

Third 

Susquehanna 

C 

8 

101.77 

M. Caracciolo 

Afton 

100.00 

First 

D 

9 

100.99 

G. Roberts 

Schenevus 

60.00 

Second 

D 

2 

100.94 

D. Falzarano 

Central Bridge 

35.00 

Third 

Pennsylvania 

A 

A 

13 

10 

99.40 

9728 

A. Neutts 

S. Bianco 

Carbondale 

Olyphant 

60.00 

Second 

A 

12 

97.27 

D. Cicio 


35.00 

Third 


YARD 


DIVISION 

SUB. 

DIV. 

SEC. 

PERCENT 

FOREMAN 

LOCATION 

AMOUNT 

PRIZE 

Susquehanna 

c 

c 

i 

12 

97.09 

96.89 

A. Powell 

J. Whalen 

Oneonta 

Binghamton 

75.00 

Second 

Susquehanna 

E 

4 

96.86 

T. Pasquarell 

Schenectady 

50.00 

Third 


SECTION SHOWING GREATEST IMPROVEMENT 


DIVISION 

1st PRIZE 

2nd PRIZE 

SUB. 

DIV. 

- 

AMOUNT 

FOREMAN 

LOCATION 

SUB. 

DIV. 

.SEC. 

AMOUNT 

FOREMAN 

LOCATION 

^ r _ 

K 

T 

$50.00 


Putnam 

M 

2 

$25.00 

A. Romeo 

Cadyville 

Sara. 

F 

7 

50.00 

James Morello 

W. Waterford 

I 

2 

25.00 

G McKnight 

South Corinth 

gag 

D 

C 

6 

4 

50.00 

50.00 

Thos. Falzarano 
B. Anello 

Richmondville 

Lanesboro 

E 

A 

2 

II 

25.00 

25.00 

Jos. Pasquarell 

F. Aider 

Elnora 

Archbald 
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Carbondale Gazed In Wonder 

(Continued from page 20) 

1878, he played both the clarinet and cornet in the 
Mozart Band of Carbondale, all the members of 
which were "Dutchmen.” These musicians were 
constantly employed at Lake Ladore when excur¬ 
sions over the Gravity Railroad drew thousands of 
people to that picnickers' paradise each week from 
all parts of the east. 

MR. ROEMMELMEYER also has a collection of 
rare coins and paper money, including some pieces 
which can no longer be duplicated; among them 
are; one-, two- and five-dollar Confederate “gray- 
backs" with no printing on the reverse side; a ten 
cent paper note issued by the United States govern¬ 
ment; “shinplasters”; and American, French, and 
German coins of various values dating back to 
1806. 

More highly prized than his coins, however, is a 
bolt which was part of the original locomotive 
Stourbridge Lion when it made its now famous first 
rail run in America. In 1893, when the boiler 
and other parts of this engine were assembled for 
shipment to the Worlds Columbian Exposition in 
Chicago, it was found that a number of iron bolts 
needed replacement. One of those which be re¬ 
moved MR. ROEMMELMEYER kept as a souvenir. 
Incidentally, when the engine reached Chicago all 
the substitute bolts, and many others, had been 
removed by souvenir hunters. 

MR. and Mrs. ROEMMELMEYER, who reside at 
19 Wyoming Avenue, Carbondale, have two chil¬ 
dren, Mrs. Leona Strong of Larchmont, N. Y., and 
Miss Esther Roemmelmeyer of New York City. 

New Use For Ice 

T HAT ice can be used for a purpose other than 
refrigeration was strikingly shown when it 
was pressed into service to help solve a 
bridge-building problem in California recently. 

In erecting the 61-ton steel span of the Russian 
River Bridge on the Tahoe-Ukiah cut-off highway, 
the trusses were tied together on the approaches by 
transverse floor beams and rolled, in three separate 
sections, over the completed trestle spans to their 
respective positions, where they were supported by 
falsework. So held, the several sections were riv¬ 
eted together; cribbing was placed on the concrete 
piers under the two end floor beams; and the false¬ 
work removed, leaving the span 3J/> feet above its 
final grade. By the aid of jacks the steelwork was 
then lowered; but when it got to within 6 inches 
of its resting place it was discovered that the jacks 
could no longer be used because there was not 


enough clearance between the beams and the piers. 
And here is where the ice comes in. 

From a local ice company were ordered six 400- 
pound cakes of ice, each measuring approximately 
10J4 by 21 by 56 inches, to be delivered at 6:30 
a. m. the following day. These blocks were laid 1 
with the flat side down in groups of three on the 
piers and directly beneath the end floor beams. To- 
better distribute the load, timber planking was in¬ 
serted between the ice and the relatively narrow 
flanges of the beams. With this done, the entire 
weight of the structure was transferred from the 
jacks to the ice. Twenty-five hours elapsed before 
the ice had melted sufficiently to bring the span down 
the remaining 6 inches, and in that interval the 
builders were able to place the pedestals and rockers 
and to do the other necessary work. It was noted 1 
that the relative decrease in the length, width, and! 
thickness of the ice was about in direct proportion 
to the areas that determined the size of block to- 
be used. 

Each 400-pound cake had to bear a load 'of 
20,000 pounds, or 50 times its own weight. This, 
left a large margin of safety, as laboratory tests on 
8-inch cubes showed ordinary commercial ice to have 
a compressive strength of about 220 pounds per 
square inch. Allowing a safety factor of two, this, 
would seem to indicate that each block, placed flat¬ 
ways could have carried an additional burden of 
110,000 pounds, or 130,000 pounds in all. 

—Compressed Air Magazine. 

Just a Little Bit 

Throughout a severe cross examination the defen¬ 
dant had maintained that he had punished his 
victim only a "little bit." 

"Well, about how hard?" asked the prosecuting 
attorney. 

"Oh, just a little bit,” repeated the prisoner. 

"Now," replied the lawyer, "for the benefit of 
the judge and the jury, just step down here, and 
with me for the subject, show just how hard you 
mean.” 

The prisoner stepped down, slapped the lawyer 
in the face, seized him bodily, and finally, with a 
supreme effort, lifted him from the floor and hurled 
him across a table. 

Then he turned to the judge and said; "Your 
honor and gentlemen, about one-tenth that hard." 

His Affliction 

Little Waldo knows the talkies, but the other 
day he happened in on his first silent film. 

He immediately began to bawl: "Maw, I’m 
deef.” 
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New Silver Alloy 

T ADASHI Tanabe, a Japanese, after years of 
experimenting with silver alloys in an at¬ 
tempt to find one which will resist corrosion 
under normal exposure to air and moisture, has 
developed an alloy, with zinc and tin, which has 
met all specifications in all tests. Patent rights 
have been granted in both Japan and the United 
States. Several firms are already interested in the 
purchase of American patent rights. 

The feature of the Tanabe alloy is that it not 
only resists actual tarnishing, but retains its natural 
silver lustre, and is harder than unalloyed silver but 
still easy to work. Besides being utilized in the 
usual line of industrial art objects made of silver, 
technicians see possibilities for using it in wire. 

The content of zinc in the new alloy ranges from 
Vi % to 20%, of tin from 10% to 40%. 

In the last twelve years, an average of 36 million 
fine ounces of silver have been consumed in the in¬ 
dustrial arts.— The Business Week. 

Old Locomotives 

A LIST of the names and numbers of the loco¬ 
motives operating on the Pennsylvania Di¬ 
vision fifty years ago compiled according 
to the best recollection and records available to 
W. E. Anderson of the Engineering Department in 
Albany and John R. Atherton, Paymaster of The 
Hudson Coal Company, Scranton, Penna., will, 
no doubt, bring up a world of memories in the 
minds of those who worked on or around these 
engines at one time or another. In submitting the 
list for publication in The Bulletin, Mr. Anderson 
remarked that there were probably some additions 
and corrections that might be made by employees 
who might read over the names. 

With the exception of Major Sykes, originally 
a four-wheel switcher later rebuilt with six driv¬ 
ers, Lackawanna, another six-wheel switcher, and 
Honesdale, a four-wheel switcher, the remaining 
engines were all built for road service. Only four, 
Harwood V. Olyphant, E. A. Quintard, R. Man- 
oille, and A. H. Vandling, were of the 4-4-0 or 
American type, generally used for passenger service. 
The remainder were all of the Mogul or 2-6-0 
type, suitable for use in either passenger or freight 
trains although chiefly used on the latter. All of 
these classes are now generally considered obsolete 
for main-line train operation. 

The names of the various motive power units 
were selected by Thomas Dickson, head of the 
Dickson Locomotive Works where the engines 
were built, and also President of The Delaware and 


Hudson Canal Company from 1869 to 1884. 
It will be noted that Locomotive No. 2 is named 
the Harwood V. Olyphant. This was really the 
second engine of this number, the first No. 2 having 
been called C. P. Wurts after the fourth man to 
occupy the position of chief engineer with the 
Company. 


-I 

Major Sykes 

31 

H. A. Fonda 

*2 

Harwood V. Olyphant 3 2 

E. J. Woolsey 

—3 

Honesdale 

33 

A. A. Low 

—4 

Lackawanna 

34 

Normanskill 

5 

S. A. McMullen 

35 

James Roosevelt 

6 

Mill Creek 

36 

Robert S. Hone 

<7 

E. A. Quintard 

37 

John B. Smith 

8 

J. J. Allbright 

38 

Charles Parrish 

9 

Sandy Turnbull 

39 

Rob Roy 

»T0 

R. Manville 

40 

T. F. Torrey 

11 

James Dickson 

41 

Rattler 

12 

Coe F. Young 

42 

Rover 

13 

Charles N. Talbot 

43 

S. H. Dotterer 

14 

Plymouth 

44 

Vulcan 

15 

Willie Olyphant 

45 

Mars 

16 

George L. Dickson 

46 

Hercules 

17 

J. B. Van Bergen 

47 

Neptune 

18 

Pierce Butler 

48 

Mercury 

19 

A. M. Atkinson 

49 

Chingachgook 

20 

George F. Wilbur 

50 

H. M. Olmsted 

*21 

A. H. Vandling 

51 

Huron 

22 

-Fuller 

52 

Magua 

23 

James P. Dickson 

53 

Oneida 

24 

John T. Kensett 

54 

Mohawk 

25 

R. L. Kennedy 

55 

Wyandotte 

26 

Colonel Cannon 

56 

Lauder 

27 

J. J. Astor 

57 

Leader 

28 

J. M. Halstead 

58 

Melrose 

29 

James R. Taylor 

59 

Selkirk 

30 

W. J. Hoppin 

60 

Greenlaw 


Out of Ammunition 

T WO Chinese coolies on a street in Shanghai 
were shouting at each other, their noses but 
two inches apart. They were surrounded by 
a great crowd of spectators. 

"What is the matter?" asked an American by¬ 
stander of a Chinaman next to him. 

“There's a Chinese fight on,” answered the 
Chinaman. 

“But I've been standing here five minutes,” con¬ 
tinued the American, "and nobody has hit anybody 
yet.” 

"You don’t understand,” explained the China¬ 
man. "In a Chinese fight, the man who strikes 
first shows that he has run out of ideas.”— Rays of 
Sunshine. 
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The End of Man 

H ENDRIK Van Loon begins his interesting 
book, Van Loon’s Geography, with this 
amazing statement: 

"It sounds incredible, but nevertheless it is true. 
If everybody in this world of ours were six feet 
tall and a foot and a half wide and a foot thick 
(and that is making people a little bigger than they 
usually are), then the whole of the human race 
(and according to the latest available statistics there 
are now nearly 2,000,000,000 descendents of the 
original Homo Sapiens and his wife) could be 
packed into a box measuring half a mile in each 
direction. That, as I just said, sounds incredible, 
but if you don't believe me, figure it out for your¬ 
self and you will find it to be correct. 

"If we transported that box to the Grand Can¬ 
yon of Arizona and balanced it neatly on the low 
stone wall that keeps people from breaking their 
necks when stunned by the incredible beauty of that 
silent witness of the forces of Eternity, and then 
called little Noodle, the dachshund and told him 
(the tiny beast is very intelligent and loves to 
oblige) to give the unwieldly contraption a slight 
push with his soft brown nose, there would be 
a moment of crunching and ripping as the wooden 
planks loosened stones and shrubs and trees on their 
downward path, and then a low and even softer 
bumpity-bumpity-bump and a sudden splash when 
the outer edges struck the banks of the Colorado 
River. 

"Then silence and oblivion!” 

Too Late 

A Scotchman was walking beside a lake when he 
heard cries of "Help! Help!” from a man strug¬ 
gling in the water. Rushing to the edge of the 
water, he saw that the man could not long keep 
afloat. 

“What's your name?” he called out to the un¬ 
fortunate. 

“Jock MacPherson," the other called back. 

"And where d'ye work?” 

"At Ferguson's Iron Works." 

"Aw richt." 

A few minutes later, he arrived at the iron 
works. 

"Ye had a mon named MacPherson workit here," 
he told his foreman. "I want his job. He’s 
drooned!” 

"Ye’re too late," announced the foreman. "We 
just hired the mon who pushed him in." 


Inventive Nations 

W HICH is the most inventive nation? Asked 
that question, nearly everybody would 
instantly reply, “America." Yankee in¬ 
ventiveness, famed the world around, is a quality 
we accept as outstandingly our own. It may be 
a wholesome shock to our complacency to learn 
that the United States actually ranks twelfth among 
the nations in this respect. 

Professor Mark Jefferson, well-known statis¬ 
tical authority, has published the outcome of re¬ 
searches on the "geographical distribution of in¬ 
ventiveness.” He has found that the leader in 
inventiveness is Switzerland. "The facts,” he 
says, "are overwhelming.” Switzerland, he adds, 
is a world leader in other respects, a fact which 
he attributes largely to that country having long 
been an asylum for thousands of the persecuted 
intelligentsia of other lands. Such people usually 
possess the quality of originality, for various mani¬ 
festations of which they are or were persecuted. 
Originality finds one outlet in invention. 

Getting down to concrete figures, Professor 
Jefferson finds the Swiss more than three times as 
inventive as the Germans, four times as inventive 
as the French, five times as inventive as the British, 
and nearly six times as inventive as we Americans. 
—Scientific American. 

Speed Table 

HE following table may be used to determine 
the speed of a moving object if the time it 
required to move one mile is known, or, 
conversely, the time necessary to cover a mile at 
eighteen different speeds: 


Time Per Mile 

Miles 

Time 

Per Mile 

Miles 

Min. 

Sec. 

Per. Hr. 

Min 

Sec. 

Per. Hr. 

0 

51 

70.6 

2 

11 

27.5 

0 

55 

65.5 

2 

24 

25.0 

1 

0 

60.0 

2 

40 

22.5 

1 

5 

55.4 

3 

0 

20.0 

1 

12 

50.0 

3 

25 

17.6 

1 

20 

45.0 

4 

0 

15.0 

1 

30 

40.0 

4 

48 

12.5 

1 

42 

35.3 

6 

0 

10.0 

2 

0 

30.0 

12 

0 

5.0 


Missed It 

"Goin’ away, Mike?” 

“I am that!” 

"Well, if it’s the next train ye're afther catchin' 
ye've just missed it.” 
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Clicks from the Rails 


A Collapsible Truck 

to facilitate the unloading of 
hand baggage from Pullman cars 
at terminals is being tested by 
the Pennsylvania. The light 
aluminum truck, built to fit the 
vestibule space at the end of the 
car, is equipped with rubber- 
tired, ball-bearing wheels; it is 
42 inches long by 25 inches 
wide, with high lattice drop 
gates at the ends hinged to the 
floor, which can be raised when 
the truck is being loaded. The 
wheels are hinged to the un¬ 
derside of the floor so that 
when not in use the truck can 
be folded up to a thickness of 
four inches. From ten to fifteen 
pieces of ordinary hand baggage 
can be loaded on the truck at 
one time. 

+ 

Three Escaped Convicts 

were the victims of a strange 
coincidence when, after fleeing a 
prison camp near Montgomery, 
Ala., they swam across the Ala¬ 
bama River, crept into an empty 
box car in the L. iS N. yards, 
and sighed with relief when the 
car began to move. After trav¬ 
eling 16 miles toward what they 
thought would be freedom, the 
car was set off in the cotton mill 
yards of Speigener prison to be 
loaded the following day. When 
the car was opened the half 
frozen prisoners were amazed to 
find themselves looking into the 
faces of a group of equally 
startled guards who quickly 
seized them and sent them back 
to the prison camp. 

* 

Duck Speed Records 

were sent toppling recently when 
twelve of the web-footed birds 
flew from San Francisco to New 
York between one evening and 
the next. This rapid migration 
was not made under their own 
power, however. Packed in ice, 
they were put aboard a Railway 
Express plane of the United Air 
Lines at 7:20 p. m. and com¬ 
pleted their 2,726-mile flight to 
New York in time to reach the 
dinner table of their consignee 
the following evening. 


Special "Blueberry Cars" 

have been constructed by the 
Maine Central Railroad to han¬ 
dle a special traffic built up in 
the Pine Tree State. Dry, well- 
ventilated baggage cars with 
special ventilators were found to 
give best results. Maine pro¬ 
duces over 87% of the canned 
blueberries used in this country, 
but it is the fresh “fruit” that 
is handled in the special cars, via 
Railway Express. This season 
14 straight carloads were sent to 
New York City, while double 
that number went to New York, 
Boston and other points in 
smaller shipments. Buffalo, 
Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Toledo, 
Detroit, Indianapolis and Chi¬ 
cago were among the destina¬ 
tions to which the Maine blue¬ 
berries were sent. Most of the 
berries are grown in Washington 
County, the most easterly por¬ 
tion of the United States. 

+ 

A Railway Art Show, 

at which employees of the Great 
Western Railway of England are 
annually given an opportunity 
to display their talents, drew 
over 500 entries this year, rep¬ 
resenting every grade of em¬ 
ployee from station porters to 
superintendents. Among the un- 
usual pieces displayed were; 
miniature paintings by a porter, 
historical sketches by a freight 
checker, animal studies by a 
dock-gateman, brass and copper 
work by the sheet metal workers 
of Swindon, and a number of 
pieces entered in the knitting 
class by a crossing watchman. 

+ 

An American Legion Post 

composed chiefly of officers and 
employees of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad's general office at Chi¬ 
cago, was recently installed in 
the Chicago Union Station. 
John C. Rill, general manager 
of the Western Region of the 
Pennsylvania, and a charter 
member of the new unit, known 
as Keystone Post No. 434, was 
master of ceremonies. 


Traveling Salesrooms 

are apparently gaining in popu¬ 
larity in England. A short time 
ago a chocolate manufacturer 
sent out a four-car train on a 
three-month tour to display his 
wares. Now the makers of 
shoe-repairing machinery have 
fitted up a Great Western car as 
a display room for their prod¬ 
ucts and sent it on its way from 
town to town. At each place 
invitations are sent out to the 
individuals who recondition 
shoes to come and see all the 
new angles of their craft. 

+ 

"Anti-noise Blankets" 

of special insulating material, 
designed to eliminate train and 
running noises, are a feature of 
a new type of sleeping car in¬ 
troduced on the London, Mid- 
1 a n d and Scottish Railway's 
overnight express trains between 
London and Scotland. The 
floor of the car is made up of 
cork sheeting, over 1J4 inches 
thick, laid on dovetailed steel 
sheeting; in addition a blanket 
of insulating material is fitted to 
the whole of the underside of 
the body floor. 

* 

All Traffic Stopped 

on the Pennsylvania between 
Chester and Marcus Hook, Pa., 
and all tracks were cleared for 
the passage of a steel cylinder 
83 ft. long and nearly 15 ft. in 
diameter, weighing 290,000 lbs. 
It was necessary to shift the 
rails from their usual position in 
several places to obtain necessary 
clearance. 

+ 

Not an Egg 

of the 15,000 recently sent from 
San Francisco to England was 
broken, although several hatched 
out shortly after arriving. This 
was quite all right as they were 
golden trout eggs from the Mt. 
Whitney hatchery destined to 
add zest to a fine old British 
pastime. 



c Gimdy Advice 

T J TE should never despair. Our sit- 
yy uation has before been unpromis¬ 
ing, and has changed for the 
better; so, I trust, it will again. If new 
difficulties arise, we must only put forth 
new exertions, and proportion our efforts 
to the exigencies of the times. 

^-George Washington. 




/ NTELLIGENCE, patriotism, Chris¬ 
tianity, and a firm reliance on Him 
who has never yet forsaken this fav¬ 
ored land, are still competent to adjust in 
the best way our present difficulty. 

—Abraham Lincoln. 




